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THE SNAKE RIVER IN HISTORY 

By Miles Cahnon. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Boise, Idaho. 

Near the central part of Lewis county, Tennessee, in a lonely 
wooded spot which is rarely disturbed by any sound save the 
mournful dirge of the forest trees or the bark of the hunter's 
hounds, is an old and neglected grave. The place is marked by 
a marble monument, standing more than 20 feet in height, 
which was erected in 1848 by the state in which it is located. 
Centuries before the sod was turned for this grave a great 
Indian highway ran near by, and this, in time, became a mili- 
tary road known in history as the "Natchez Trace." It was 
here that Meriwether Lewis, the first white man to look upon 
the waters of the Snake river, at early dawn October 11th, 
1809, at the age of 35 years, yielded up his brief but eventful 
life. Marching events have long since consigned the "Natchez 
Trace" to oblivion but human interest in that grave will con- 
tinue to increase with time, for Meriwether Lewis played a 
leading role in one of America's greatest political dramas. 

The opening scene of this drama was in what is now known 
as the Lemhi pass of the Rocky Mountains, situated between 
Armstead, Montana, and the Salmon river in Idaho. The time 
was the afternoon of Monday, August 12, 1805. Speaking of 
the source of the Missouri river the Lewis and Qark notes 
contain the following lines : 

"They had now reached the hidden sources of that river, 
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which had never yet been seen by civilized man. . . . they 
sat down by the brink of that little rivulet, which yielded its 
distant and remotest tribute to the parent ocean," etc. 

They then proceed to relate that : 

"They left reluctantly this spot, and pursuing the Indian 
road through the interval of hills, arrived at the top of a ridge, 
from which they saw high mountains partially covered with 
snow still to the west of them. The ridge on which they stood 
formed the dividing line between the waters of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans." 

Let us tarry at this interesting place and view well the scenes 
before us. Standing with Mr. Lewis is John Shields, a black- 
smith from Kentucky, and George Drewyer, the interpreter and 
hunter. It is recorded that they carried a United States flag 
which, at that time, consisted of fifteen stripes and a Union of 
fifteen stars in the blue field. The colors of our flag had first 
appeared in history some 3400 years before this time and, like- 
wise, under dramatic surroundings. Bible readers will recall 
that, at the base of Mount Sinai, the Lord gave to Moses the 
Ten Commandments and the book of the law, and they were 
deposited in the Ark of the Covenant within the movable Taber- 
nacle, before which four curtains were suspended, one of purple, 
one of red, one of white and one of blue. The first color, 
obtained by the ancients only with the greatest difficulty, was 
necessarily restricted in use and finally became the distinctive 
color of imperialism. 

The three remaining colors have been handed down through 
the long centuries and during the last three have quite generally 
been used in flag making, more especially by countries inclined 
toward civil freedom. These colors, 3400 years in their com- 
ing, are now on the summit of the continental divide and the 
men who bore them hither look out over one of the most beau- 
tiful panoramic scenes in all the world. Down through the 
fathomless abyss of time that landscape had received from the 
winter's storms its mantles of snow, and with the breath of 
each succeeding spring it had burst forth into life again. But 
never before had a white man beheld its transcendent beauty 
nor had his feet trod the winding stairs and stately corridors 
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of this magnificent temple of God. Whether or not the sculptor 
who is to fashion the granite column marking this spot is yet 
born I know not ; but sooner or later a monument will arise in 
these rugged regions and to it will come the remotest genera- 
tions to do homage to the memory of Meriwether Lewis. 

August 20, the reunited party was encamped several miles 
below the confluence of the Lemhi and Salmon rivers, probably 
in the same cove occupied by Bonneville 27 years later, when 
Captain Clark conferred upon the stream, here 300 feet in 
width, the name Lewis's river and noted in the journal the 
information that Captain Lewis was the first white man to visit 
its waters. During the early days when the country was occu- 
pied by mountain men it seems that the principal rivers, with 
a few exceptions, were called after the tribes which inhabited 
the adjacent country. Thus the Cowlitz river derived its name, 
as did the Yakima, the Walla Walla, the Palouse, the Okanogan, 
and the Spokane. The North-West Company designated what 
is now southern Idaho as the Snake country and, in time, the 
name Lewis faded away under the poetic brilliancy of that 
charming name "Snake." When Jason Lee arrived at Fort 
Hall he wrote in his journal that he had "camped about noon 
on the bank of the Snake river as called by the mountain men 
but on the map Lewis Fork." 
The Lewis and Clark journals contain the following: 
"They (the Snakes) are the poorest and most miserable 
nation I ever beheld." 

From Alexander Ross we learn how the name originated, 
as follows: 

"It arose from the characteristics of these Indians in quickly 
concealing themselves when once discovered. They seem to 
glide away in the grass, sage brush and rocks and disappear 
with all the subtlety of a serpent." 

Father DeSmet gives this version relative to the origin of 
the name : 

"They are called Snakes because in their poverty they are 
reduced like reptiles to the condition of digging in the ground 
and seeking nourishment from roots." 

Of Mr. Lewis, President Jefferson said : 
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"About three o'clock in the night he did the deed which 
plunged his friends into deep affliction, and deprived his coun- 
try of one of her most valued citizens, whose valour and intelli- 
gence would have been now employed in avenging the wrongs 
of his country, and in emulating by land the splendid deeds 
which have honoured her arms on the ocean. It lost, too, to 
the nation the benefit of receiving from his own hand the nar- 
rative now offered them of his sufferings and successes, in 
endeavoring to extend for them the boundaries of science, and 
to present to their knowledge that vast and fertile country 
which their sons are destined to fill with arts, with science, 
with freedom and happiness." 

It is perhaps no idle dream if Americans feel that the future 
holds in store a glorious destiny for our country in the affairs 
of the world, and that our flag will, throughout the unnumbered 
centuries, symbolize the highest and most generous elements 
of civilization. The Snake river basin is able to and will, in 
time, support a population of many millions of brave, pros- 
perous and happy people. Whether or not they will felicitate 
us who now occupy a position on the very threshold of an un- 
bounded future, for giving our silent consent to an historical 
perversion which will perpetuate the memory of the Snake 
Indians by attaching this name to one of the most valuable and 
powerful rivers in America, rather than the memory of the man 
who first visited its waters, is a question of some import and 
one which affords much food for reflection. 

One of the most interesting features in connection with 
early exploration, discoveries and development of the moun- 
tain regions, and one which quite generally has been over- 
looked by contemporaneous writers, are the many and important 
pre-historic roads. A definite knowledge of these winding 
trails, the parallel and deep worn furrows, many of which 
are yet to be seen, is obtained with the greatest difficulty. As 
an example the journals of Lewis and Clark contain the fol- 
lowing notation in connection with the discovery of Lemhi pass : 

"At the distance of four miles from his camp he met a large, 
plain Indian road which came into the cove from the north- 
east, and wound along the foot of the mountain to the south- 
west," etc. 

When he had arrived in the Lemhi valley, Captain Clark in- 
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terrogated the Indians very minutely relative to roads and 
obtained valuable information regarding the topography of the 
country and locations of the rivers. This interview resulted 
in Captain Clark's deciding to make his way to the road used 
by the Piercednose Indians in crossing over the mountains to 
the Missouri, towards the north, which, latterly, became known 
as the Lolo Trail. 

In making some enquiries as to the exact trail which Dr. 
Whitman followed south from Fort Bridger, in making his 
memorable journey in 1842 "to save Oregon," a pre-historic 
road of miuch importance is, to a limited extent, brought to 
our notice. It would seem that this trail extended from Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, northward to the Rio Grande near El Paso, 
thence to Santa Fe, where it probably converged with the 
old Spanish trail until it reached the western part of Mesa 
County, Colorado, near a place called Westwater Canon. From 
this point the Spanish Trail led in a more westerly direction 
crossing Green river near where the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway now crosses that stream. The other ascended West- 
water canyon, crossed over to White river, thence to Green 
river, crossing near where Fort Thornburg was in after years 
located. From this point the trail followed practically a direct 
line over the Uintah Mountains to where Bridger wasi after- 
ward located and from thence to the Snake river near the 
Fort Hall site. From here it followed the Snake to Henry's 
Lake, where it diverged into three distinct trails, one in the 
direction of the Yellowstone, one to Three Forks and one 
toward Ross's Hole, each prong passing through a separate 
and distinct pass in the Rocky Mountains directly above Henry's 
Lake. 

Returning to the Westwater canyon it may be of interest 
to note that, several years ago, an inscription was found on 
the wall rock of this canyon written in French, a liberal trans- 
lation of which follows : 

"Antoine Rbbidoux passed this way the 13th of November, 
1837, for the purpose of establishing a mission for trading on 
Green River or the Uintah." 
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He appears to have established his trading mission on the 
Uintah a short distance above its confluence with the Du 
Chesne. The fort is said to have been destroyed by the Utah 
Indians in 1844. The old trails which in later years became 
known as the Oregon Trail appear to have joined with the 
Southern trail in the Bridger bottoms and continued with it 
to the bend in the Snake river some five miles above where 
Fort Hall was located. Here the Columbia river trail branched 
off and followed the left bank of the Snake to Three Islands, 
near the present town of Glenn's Ferry, Idaho, where one 
prong crossed the Snake and followed the mountain slopes to 
Boise river a short distance above the city of Boise as it is 
today. The other prong continued on the south side of the 
river and again joined the northern arm, after the latter had 
re-crossed the Snake at the mouth of the Boise, at a point 
about six miles south-east of the present town of Vale, Oregon. 

It may be pertinent here to observe that early travelers, 
while they almost invariably availed themselves of these well- 
worn highways in their ubiquitous wanderings through the 
mountains, encountered trails which existed in countless num- 
bers and which were almost everywhere in evidence. For 
this reason it was found necessary, wherever possible, to employ 
Indian guides. How long these pre-historic trails had been 
in existence before the advent of the white man will be touched 
upon later. 

We learn from the pen of Mr. T. C. Elliott that David 
Thompson, in the summer of 1809, descended the Kootenay 
river as far as the present site of Bonner's Ferry where he 
transferred his goods to pack animals and transported them 
over the "Lake Indian Road" to Lake Pend d' Oreille where, 
on September the 10th of that year, he erected the first build- 
ing in what is now the state of Idaho, the site being in the 
vicinity of the present town of Hope. Events leading to a 
knowledge of the great Snake river were now in the making. 
Major Andrew Henry, a tall, slender young man, with dark 
hair and light blue eyes had already associated himself with 
Manuel Lisa, of St. Louis, and they were alert to avail them- 
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selves of any advantages which were to be derived from the 
success of the Lewis and Gark expedition. While Thompson 
was establishing "Kullyspell House" on Lake Pend d' Oreille, 
Henry was making his way up the Missouri with all speed. 

The spring of 1810 found him establishing himself, in the 
interest of the Missouri Fur Company, at the three forks of 
the Missouri on almost the identical spot where the explorers 
had encamped five years before. The ruins of the fort which 
they established here were in evidence until 1870. Being driven 
out of this section by the Blackfoot Indians they traveled the 
middle prong of the great Southern trail, heretofore men- 
tioned, and crossed the Continental Divide near Henry's Lake 
and established themselves on the Snake river at a point, as I 
conclude after an examination of the country, two miles below 
the present town of St. Anthony and on the left bank of the 
river. The melancholy fact should be noted that George 
Drewyer, whose memory is so closely associated with that of 
Mr. Lewis, lost his life in the fall of the fort at Three Forks 
and that his ashes still repose in that vicinity. 

The establishment on Snake river, which became known as 
Fort Henry, and which consisted of some two or three huts, 
was situated in a small valley of about twenty acres. When the 
first settlers arrived in this section during the early sixties 
this valley was still covered with a growth of large cottonwood 
trees, the only timber in that section of the country. It is 
now an alfalfa field, and, doubtless the site of the first house 
in all the territory drained by the Snake river and the second 
to be erected in the state of Idaho. 

In the service of Major Henry at this time were three men 
of some importance to this narrative and whose names are 
familiar to readers of Irving's Astoria. Edward Robinson, a 
Kentucky woodsman then in his sixty-seventh year, a veteran 
Indian fighter in his native state, and who had been scalped 
in one of the many engagements in which he took part. He 
still wore a handkerchief bound round his head to protect the 
tender reminder. Associated with him were two congenial 
spirits also from Kentucky, named John Hoback and Jacob 
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Rizner. They had ascended the Missouri in 1809 with Henry, 
taken part in the battle of Three Forks, crossed the Conti- 
nental Divide and, with Fort Henry as a base, had trapped on 
many of the adjacent streams. After the fort was abandoned, 
in the early spring of 1811, they re-crossed the mountains and 
descended the Missouri, but Henry, it would appear, stopped 
at a post which the Missouri Fur Company had established on 
the river near the mouth of the Cheyenne. The three hunters, 
now free from their engagements, continued on down the river 
determined to forever abandon the pursuit of fortune in the 
wilderness. 

By the morning of May 26th, their flotilla, consisting of two 
log canoes, arrived at a point in the Missouri opposite the 
mouth of the Niobrara when their attention was attracted by 
the report of a gun which came from the right bank of the 
river. The hunters crossed over and landed at the camp of 
a powerful company of fortune seekers under the command of 
Wilson Price Hunt, who were then breakfasting around a 
blazing fire on the green bank of the river. As a result of this 
unexpected meeting we find these three men, on the evening of 
October 8, 1811, and after a long ride in the face of a westerly 
wind and flurries of snow, filing into the lonely precincts of 
Fort Henry accompanied by not less than three scores of 
traders, trappers and voyagers, mounted, armed and equipped 
for the struggle which the phantom of hidden riches too often 
entails. 

Our three Kentucky hunters, together with Joseph Miller, 
a retired army man, and a man by name of Cass, were left 
at Fort Henry and were the first white men to explore the 
Snake river basin and become acquainted with the Indian 
roads of the country, which they did as far east as Bear river. 
When Robert Stuart reached the mouth of the Boise river 
the following August, enroute to New York with dispatches 
for Mr. Astor, he, by the merest chance of fortune, discovered 
Miller and the three hunters on the verge of starvation. Hav- 
ing appeased their torturing craving for food Stuart conducted 
the four unfortunates, Cass having in the meantime been un- 
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accountably lost, as far as Caldron Linn, now the site of the 
great Milner dam, where the three hunters determined again to 
breast the tide of fortune. 

Milner, Idaho, probably stands on the ground where Hunt 
cached his goods after a vain attempt to negotiate the river in 
boats. The two rocks which swamped the boat and caused the 
first death of a white man on the Snake river, and upon which 
the Stuart party found the boat still clinging, now support the 
dam which diverts water sufficient to create a veritable irri- 
gated empire, covering as it does 1,300,000 acres of land re- 
claimed at a cost of nearly $50,000,000. 

Following the arrival at Astoria of the Hunt party, Donald 
McKenzie, who, with Reed and McClellan, had been detached 
from the main party at Caldron Linn, and who preceded Hunt 
to Astoria by nearly a month, set out to establish a post among 
the Nez Perces Indians. I conclude that he traveled the same 
trail from the mouth of the Walla Walla to the forks of the 
Clearwater that Lewis and Clark followed on their return trip 
six years before and that McKenzie established his post near 
the mouth of the North Fork. The movements of McKenzie 
and his party after leaving Caldron Linn is involved in much 
mystery but from the nature of the man, his subsequent acts 
and a knowledge of the country through which he passed, I 
have no hesitancy in adopting the view that he left the Snake 
river at the mouth of the Weiser and followed a well known 
Indian trail up Monroe's creek, thence over to Mann creek, 
thence over to the Weiser, which he followed to its source. 
From here he descended the Little Salmon to its junction with 
the Salmon river proper, which he followed to the mouth of 
the Whitebird. From here the trail led over the divide some- 
what west of old Mount Idaho and down to the Clearwater 
above the present town of Stites, thence down the Clearwater 
to the North Fork. 

I think, too, that his success in making his way through 
the mountains, the knowledge he acquired of the trails and of 
the country through which they passed, determined Mr. Hunt 
in designating McKenzie as the one to operate in the Nez 
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Perces country, also in designating Reed, who accompanied 
McKenzie, as the one to retrace his steps to Caldron Linn for 
the goods which were cached there. The place where Mc- 
Kenzie established his post was on a line of great travel, and 
trails ran in several directions from here; it was within a 
mile or so from the works where Lewis and Clark made their 
canoes on their outward journey, near where the Lolo trail 
descended from the Weippe camas fields and a general winter 
rendezvous for the Indians. It is quite probable, too, that 
John Reed possessed a satisfactory knowledge of the trails 
when he consented to return to Caldron Linn and that he 
traveled the same route that landed them on the Clearwater 
the winter before. Another evidence which may have a bear- 
ing on the question is the fact that there was no other way 
to get through the mountains and precede the main party by 
a month. 

Returning now to the fate of our three Kentucky hunters 
whom Stuart left at Caldron Linn, Miller having made good 
his intention to quit the country, it seems that they were 
unable to escape the pursuit of an evil spirit. After being out- 
fitted by Stuart they trapped with varying success higher up 
the river awaiting the arrival of John Reed from the post at 
Nez Perces in order to complete their equipment for a two- 
years' hunt. Having thus completed their arrangements they 
set out into the wilderness in quest of the beaver, while Reed, 
at the head of his party, returned to the Clearwater. The 
following year, 1813, Reed was again detached and sent to 
the Snake country to trap beaver and search for the three 
hunters, whom he located late in September of that year. With 
his party of six voyagers and hunters, besides the squaw and 
two children of Pierre Dorion, now augmented by the discovery 
of the three Kentucky woodsmen, Reed located his headquar- 
ters at the mouth of the Boise. Having lost three of his men 
during the fall, he, early in the winter, dispatched Rizner 
at the head of a little party consisting of Leclerc, Dorion and 
family, to the South Fork of the Boise, a distance of about 
100 miles from the Reed house. Between January 1st and 
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10th, Rizner and the two men were massacred while taking 
beaver on the South Fork, the squaw and two children only 
escaping. When they arrived at the mouth of the river it 
was discovered that not one of the party was left alive. 

The trials and tribulations of this poor Indian woman, from 
this moment until her arrival the following spring in the 
Walla Walla country, constitutes one of the most heart-rending 
tragedies in western history. It is a story that will be told 
as long as people read history and, when properly told, will 
touch the heart of a nation. This brings us to the first Indian 
massacre in the Snake river valley, a series of which continued, 
with varying degrees of ferocity and frequency over a period 
of 58 years. 

To Stuart is usually accorded the credit of being the first 
white man to lead a party over the Indian trial that, in time, 
became known as the Oregon Trail. Of this trail I will 
content myself by mentioning only a few of the historic points 
as they appear today, and as are directly connected with the 
Snake river in history. 

The winter camp of Bonneville, 1833-4, is about eight miles 
north-west of Bancroft, Idaho, a station on the O. S. L. Ry. 
It is now in the confines of a farm but the spring still gushes 
out of the earth in sufficient quantities "to turn a mill" pro- 
vided the mill were not too large. The trail, in most part, 
from the Bear river to the Snake, is in a fair state of preserva- 
tion to the point where it touched the latter stream. 

From this place to the site of Fort Hall it is rather uncer- 
tain. It is only proper for me to state here that there is some 
doubt in the minds of several gentlemen who have given the 
subject much thought as to the exact location of Fort Hall. I 
give it as it was given to me by an Indian scout who piloted 
me to the place, who was born in its vicinity at a time when 
the building still stood and whose father was acquainted with 
the Hudson's Bay traders who were located there. About 
four miles below the place where the trail strikes the river, 
on the left bank and within 20 feet of a slightly lower level 
covered with cottonwood timber, is, so my guide informed me, 
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the identical spot. Originally the fort was constructed of Cot- 
tonwood logs set in the ground but latterly, when in the pos- 
session of the Hudson's Bay Company, it was enlarged and 
enclosed with adobe brick. 

The outlines of these walls are plainly discernable, even to 
the two bastions at opposite corners, and the well inside the 
enclosure. The adjoining grove where Jason Lee preached 
the first sermon ever heard west of the Rocky Mountains, 
July 26, 1834, is still a grand cathedral for the song birds of 
the desert as the country is untouched by man, it being within 
the Fort Hall Indian reservation. Three miles below is the 
crossing of Spring Creek where the stage station was located 
in 1864, it having been constructed with adobe bricks brought 
here from the then abandoned Fort Hall. Some three miles 
farther brings us to the Portneuf crossing from which place 
the road to American Falls is very near the old trail. This 
city, now the second wheat shipping station in the United 
States, still has the marks of the trail within the city limits. 
It is safe to conclude, however, that few of its citizens have 
the slightest conception as to the historic connection of those 
old deep-worn furrows. 

I have never been able to determine just how American 
Falls received its name. What American party could have 
perished at the falls is not clear, as they seem to have acquired 
that name before the advent of the Americans, unless these 
falls have been confused with those at Caldron Linn. In that 
case it is very likely that the accident heretofore mentioned in 
connection with the Hunt party is responsible for the name. 

Some 23 miles down the river from, American Falls, in the 
immediate vicinity of Rock Creek, is one of the tragical points 
of the trail. The general conditions of this particular section 
have not changed since the days when the Oregon Trail was in 
the heyday of its glory. How many pioneers sleep at the foot 
of that great perpendicular rock, so long retained in the memory 
of those who traveled the historic trail, the world will never 
know. It was here that, in 1851, the wagons of Mr. Miller, 
of Virginia, were attacked, a daughter of Mr. Miller seriously 
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wounded and a Mr. Jackson killed. It was here that Mr. Hud- 
son Clark, of Scott county, Illinois, while driving his carriage 
too far in advance of his train, was attacked, his mother and 
brother murdered and his sister, a beautiful young lady of 22 
years, after being dangerously wounded, was brutally ravished 
by most of the Indians in the party. It was here, also, that the 
Harpool 1 train of 20 wagons was attacked in 1851, and after 
a fearful battle lasting two hours the Indians were repulsed. 

Standing on the summit of this old rock today, looking to the 
north and west, a great panorama greets the eye. Scenes of 
commerce and husbandry are everywhere in evidence, but the 
Snake river, as known by the pioneers, is no more. The great 
Minidoka power plant has transformed it into a most beauti- 
ful lake fully 25 miles in length. As I stood there and feasted 
my eyes upon the magnificent landscape I could not avoid the 
thought of the numerous graves below and of the intense suf- 
fering of the brave pioneers who have made these scenes 
possible. 

From here to the Twin Falls district most of the old trail 
is yet to be seen but when one arrives at an irrigation canal 
it is lost, forever lost. The Salmon Falls have not changed 
since the day the Stuart party arrived there and gave them 
their present name, neither have the adjacent camping grounds 
been molested. From this place to Pilgrim Springs, where 
Mrs. Whitman, August 12th, 1836, wrote her beautiful tribute 
to the abandoned trunk, and where the doctor discarded the 
bed of his wagon, the trail in most part is still to be seen. It 
was over this section that Mrs. Sager, in 1844, suffered the 
agonies of a most pitiful death which relieved her a few hours 
after the train reached Pilgrim Springs where her dust is 
mingled with that of the desert. 

The three islands where the trail crossed the Snake river are 
twelve miles down the mountain from Pilgrim Springs and no 
change has taken place since the pioneers ceased to brave the 
rapid current here. As I sat on the bank with one of the 

t •.ir-5 avid B &$F Gray, afterwards, beginning in '78, was widely known in 
the Willamette Valley and The Dalles, crossed thl plains with the Harpool t™n - 
(jeorge ±i. xiimes. 
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oldest settlers in this section and looked out over the waters 
of the river, while he traced the ripples which marked the line 
of travel, I could but wonder at the courage necessary to 
prompt one to make the attempt. Yet the emigrants who 
came over the trail plunged into the terrifying waters with 
impunity, though not all of them succeeded in reaching shore. 

At the Hot Springs, on the northern prong of the trail and 
within nine miles of Mountain Home, a bath house of con- 
siderable importance is in operation. The trail touched the 
Boise river where the Barber lumber mills are now situated, 
some six miles above the city of Boise. Just west of Ten Mile 
creek, some 20 miles down the Boise river, is the site of the 
Ward massacre which occurred August 20, 1854. In Decem- 
ber, 1914, I succeeded, with the help of several pioneers, in 
locating the spot and the grave which contains the ashes of 
several of the victims. 

The Canyon ford, five miles west of the Ward battle ground 
and one mile north of Caldwell, Idaho, the oldest and most 
prominent ford on the Boise river, has undergone no change 
in its surroundings save that an iron bridge now spans the 
stream directly over the historical crossing. From here the 
trail followed very nearly the present bed of the river to Old 
Fort Boise where it again crossed the Snake and joined the 
southern branch about eight miles out in the hills in the 
direction of Vale, Oregon. 

Noticing for a moment the diary of Jason Lee, who at- 
tached himself to the brigade of Thomas McKay at Fort Hall, 
it would appear that this company followed the southern route. 
While encamped at the Three Islands, near the present Glenn's 
Ferry, Mr. McKay, who had buried one native wife, felt him- 
self inclined to embark again. The nuptials were celebrated 
on Tuesday evening, August 12, 1834. The captain declined, 
however, to present to the relatives of the bride the customary 
tokens of esteem, informing them that it was the rule among the 
whites to simply gain the consent of the girl. While at break- 
fast the following morning, in open day light and in the 
presence of thirty people, an Indian not willing to accept the 
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white man's peculiar ideas, appropriated one of the captain's 
horses and made way with it undiscovered. 

On the evening of the 14th, the party was encamped at 
Willow creek where the old Humboldt and Boise river trail 
crossed the Snake. They appear to have established their 
encampments on a large island in the river there which af- 
forded, as it yet does, good pasturage for stock. They were 
still here on Saturday evening when the captain visited the 
camp of the missionaries and informed them that it was his 
purpose to remain in that vicinity to trade with the Indians 
and trap beaver until the following March. 

Just what effect the operations of Mr. Wyeth back at Fort 
Hall had produced upon the sagacious captain I have no means 
of knowing. Certain it is, however, that when the Whitman 
party, which crossed the river at Three Islands and journeyed 
over the northern trail, and which was attached to the brigade 
of the same valiant captain just two years later, arrived at a 
point nine miles below the Canyon ford on the Boise river 
they were welcomed to Fort Boise by the captain who had 
gone on ahead from the Snake river encampment to arrange 
for the reception. Here it was that that historical bone of 
contention, the Whitman wagon, was left and which remained 
there in the custody of the Hudson's Bay Company, as an 
interesting exhibit, until claimed by oblivion. When Mr. T. J. 
Farnham, of the Peoria party, arrived here three years later 
he found the company engaged in building a new fort twelve 
miles below at the mouth of the river. From the Winthrop 
diary under the date of Sunday, Sept. 11, 1853, we learn 
that the fort was washed away that spring and that the com- 
pany was then engaged in building a new one out of the old 
adobes. The site of the old post is now in the channel of 
the Snake river about 200 feet from the right bank. After 
its abandonment in 1856 there remained no sign of activity 
here by white people until the advent of the mining period when 
it became the most prominent crossing on the river. With 
the opening of other roads and construction of bridges the 
ferry business by 1909 had so dwindled that the location was 
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abandoned. At the present time this particular section is 
given over to the caprices of the two rivers which are con- 
stantly seeking new channels. The last vestige of this historic 
building is said to have disappeared in 1870. The seat of 
political and commercial power has been transferred to the 
beautiful city of Boise situated 50 miles farther up the Boise 
river. 

Reverting briefly to the south bank of the Snake I would 
mention that section of the old trail lying between Succor 
creek, on the Idaho side, and the Owyhee river on the Oregon 
side of the state line. The trail crossed Succor creek about five 
miles back from the Snake and ascended to a high plain for 
a distance of several miles when it again descended into the 
Snake river bottom some miles below what is known as the 
Big Bend. It may be recalled that it was in this vicinity that 
Robert Stuart picked up our three Kentucky hunters whose 
melancholy fate on Boise river already has been mentioned. 

On the high plain referred to is the spot where, about noon 
of Sept. 13, 1860, the Vanorman train was attacked by the 
Indians, eleven of the party killed and the entire train of eight 
wagons, after thirty-six hours of continuous fighting, were 
set on fire by the victorious savages and nearly 100 head of 
stock and all the provisions of the company appropriated. 
Some thirty-four members, mostly children, escaped when the 
torch was being applied to the wagons and after untold suffer- 
ing established a camp on the Owyhee about ten rods above 
the point where the trail crossed that stream. Here they re- 
mained until October 17th when they were rescued by a com- 
pany of troopers from Walla Walla under command of Cap- 
tain Dent. So furiously did the massacre rage when the train 
was set on fire that those who escaped were unable, except 
for a part of a loaf of corn bread, to provide themselves with 
any provisions whatever, and out of the thirty making their 
escape eighteen were children, several of whom were too small 
to walk. In the annals of pioneer tragedies I know of but 
one that parallels this — the Donner party of 1846. Of the 
thirty-four who went into camp at the Owyhee far less than 
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half survived the awful ordeal. That we should allow the 
capacious maw of oblivion to claim the deeds of our heroic 
pioneers is a good and sufficient cause to make even the stoutest 
heart weep. 

I shall here make a few observations relative to the age of 
the Snake river trails. Peter H. Burnett, who crossed the 
plains in 1843, verifies the statement of many others that the 
Fort Hall bottoms had been a great resort for buffaloes and 
adds the statement that "We saw the skulls of these animals 
for the last time at Fort Boise, beyond which point they were 
never seen." His remark, however, applies to the immigration 
of that year, for earlier travelers had observed the skulls as 
far west as the Powder river valley, west of which place I 
have never heard of any trace of this historic animal. 

It would appear, therefore, that, when the white man in- 
vaded the Old Oregon territory, the buffalo herds were re- 
ceding toward the east. As a cause of this recession we may, 
with some degree of certainty, I think, look to the acquisi- 
tion of the horse by the Indian as a primary explanation. Fol- 
lowing the discovery of the New World in 1492, we find the 
natives, as early as 1504, struck dumb with amazement upon 
the discovery that the Spaniards were transporting their bag- 
gage upon the backs of four-legged slaves of the most strange 
and wonderful proportions. We find them in Cuba in 1511, 
in Mexico by 1521 and as far north as Santa Fe, Utah and 
even Kansas as early as 1542. It is reasonably safe to con- 
clude, therefore, that the horse was in general use among the 
Coast Indians as early as the beginning of the 17th century. 

That the recession of the vast buffalo herds began on the 
southern and western borders of their original feeding grounds, 
to be followed closely by a general retreat from the Atlantic 
slope, is equally certain. By 1832 white men had joined with 
the Indians, the use of fire arms had become general, and the 
wanton slaughter was on. In the fall of 1883, I stood on the 
bank of the Missouri river at old Fort Pierre and watched a 
steam boat from up river make its landing. Going aboard I 
observed a consignment of fifty tons of buffalo hides and, 
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upon inquiry, was informed by the gray-haired captain that 
they were taken on the head waters of the Marias river and 
loaded at Fort Benton. "But, young man," he continued, "if 
it's buffalo you are looking for you are too late. The hide 
of the last wild buffalo on the plains is in that shipment." My 
conjecture is that the deep winding furrows of the old Oregon 
trail were made after the introduction of horses by the Spanish 
during a period not later than the dawn of the seventeenth 
century, and that the recession of the vast herds of buffalo from 
both the east and the west was the primary cause of its original 
existence. 

I shall now hasten my long-deferred conclusion. That the 
pioneers who immortalized the Oregon trail lived not in vain 
is evidenced by some very interesting epochs in the annals of 
America. On May 2, 1843, 102 of these empire builders joined 
in a convention at Champoeg and set in motion the political 
machinery which added a star to the flag. Then a small unit 
of the emigration of the following year displeased, doubtless, 
on account of the crowded conditions of the Willamette coun- 
try, opened farms near Olympia in 1845, gave us the great 
state of Washington, and still the flag goes marching on. Janu- 
ary 24, 1848, James W. Marshall, impelled by the purpose 
of building a mill, set his pick into the golden sands of Ameri- 
can river and, lo ! the state of California was blazoned into the 
blue field of Old Glory. During the summer of 1860 a small 
party of these irrepressible pioneers, under the leadership of 
E. D. Pierce, encamped on the Weippe meadows within a 
stone's throw of the Lewis and Clark trail of 55 years before, 
and from the blaze of that camp fire we may now in fancy see 
the familiar outlines of the great state of Idaho ; and still the 
flag goes marching on. Two years later John White and 
William Eads encamped on Willard's creek, and Montana in 
a short time came into the Union. 

The population of the five states mentioned is already in 
excess of 7,000,000 souls, and the assessed valuation of both 
real and personal property is perhaps more than $7,000,000,000, 
though development is hardly begun. The far-seeing eye of 
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Divinity only can fathom the future. Glorious heritage ! May 
the final reunion of the pioneers in the realms of a joyous eter- 
nity be, after all the achievements, his richest reward. 

We will now take a final view of the Snake river as we of 
a later generation have placed it in history. After the camp 
fires of the emigrant had ceased to burn along the line of 
the Oregon Trail, and its unnumbered graves had been leveled 
by the winds of time, a new and a startling element entered 
into the world's industrial affairs. Though we know not 
what it is, nor from whence it comes, nor whither it goes, it 
is, nevertheless, an element destined to revolutionize the efforts 
and revise the rewards of man. We call it hydro-electric 
power. 

By the use of this mysterious gift of nature we no longer 
use the water power to turn the shaft of the mill situated on 
the bank of the stream, but to operate the generator which, 
with the use of transmission lines, conveys the power to the 
remotest fields of civilization. Its marvelous energy has, to 
a large extent, invaded the industrial world, nor is it any less 
a potent factor in the laboratories of science than in the bound- 
less fields of domestic economy. In transportation it is destined 
to supplant the steam locomotives in the near future, for already 
the monster electric locomotives, weighing two hundred and 
eighty-four tons each, speeds through the Rocky Mountains 
hauling their eight hundred ton transcontinental trains with the 
utmost ease. What a marvelous evolution; what a gift from 
the benevolent hand of God ; what a boon to the toiling masses ! 

As a power river the Snake ranks with the greatest in the 
world. Its vast volume of water has a total fall, from source 
to mouth, of more than one mile, and, in the meantime, it 
develops a minimum of 1,400,000, and a maximum of 2,900,000 
H.P. The latest information available would indicate the 
development at the present time to be about 120,000 H.P. 
I pay for power $28.00 per H. P. per season of five months, 
but putting it down to $10.00 per annum the Snake river would 
appear to possess an annual earning capacity equal to $14,000,- 
000, and a maximum of $29,000,000. Thus it seems that "the 
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stone which the builders rejected has become the chief stone 
of the arch." 

The state of Idaho, with a population of 450,000, has a 
property valuation, according to a tax commission report, of 
about $500,000,000. Though as a start we are but 28 years 
old, we have an indebtedness, including state, county, municipal, 
school, highway, etc., amounting to $17,000,000, upon which 
we pay an interest charge of about $3,000 per day. This 
interest charge, added to our annual running expenses, makes 
a burden of $11,000,000 which the people, 80 per cent of whom 
live within the Snake river watershed, must pay each year 
for taxes. 

As a sequel I crave your pardon if I find it necessary to lead 
you far afield once more. At the time the Champoeg con- 
vention was being held, May 2, 1843, a little six-year-old boy in 
Hartford, Conn., was making his first attempt to master the 
alphabet. That he well succeeded is indicated by the fact that 
he finished his education at the University of Gbttingen, Ger- 
many, before he reached his 20th year. During the period 
1860-5, when states were springing up in the vast territory 
embraced in Old Oregon, and when the great question of seces- 
sion was being settled by the arbitraments of war, this young 
man entered the banking business in the city of New York. 

Some light as to his success in his chosen work is furnished 
in a governmental report* published and distributed in 1912, 
and from which we learn that this man, together with his 
immediate associates, controlled at that time, $22,245,000,000 
out of a grand total of all property in the United States given 
as $187,739,000,000. In other words he then controlled about 
one-eighth of all the wealth in the country. You have already 
guessed the name of the famous American citizen referred to, 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 

When the Hydro-power was sufficiently developed to insure 
its continuous and permanent use, Mr. Morgan, as a minor 
achievement, organized the General Electric Company, of 
which The Idaho Power Company is said to be a subsidiary 
concern. During 1915 the latter company took over the 

The Pujo Congressional Report. 
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ownership and control of practically all power plants on the 
Snake river except one, the Minidoka plant which is owned 
by the government, and is now operating them in the interest 
of the parent company. The homebuilders and taxpayers of 
Idaho as a state have received no direct benefits from the 
wealth which the waters of Snake river, until the last decade, 
has been wasting into the sea. 

From the Chicago Tribune, March 21, 1918, I note the 
following relative to the Idaho Power Company : "The Idaho 
Power Company, operating without competition, serves with 
electric light and power the Snake river plains, extending across 
southern Idaho and into eastern Oregon." I might add that 
every plant they have and every mile of transmission wire 
are, practically, within sight of the old Oregon Trail. I gain 
the further significant fact from this paper as follows: 

"This company operates under the jurisdiction of the public 
utilities commission of the state of Idaho and the public 
service commission of the state of Oregon." 

I have mentioned the fact that, at the present time, the power 
development of the Snake river is equal to about 120,000 H.P. 
Of this amount the government owns and operates at the 
Minidoka plant 10,000 H.P. This would indicate that the 
Idaho Power Company has developed about 110,000 and, ac- 
cording to the offitial report published in the paper mentioned, 
they have in actual use 32,000 H.P. It further shows that the 

Gross earnings are $1,137,425 

Operating expenses, including taxes 
and maintenance 579,201 

Net earnings $ 558,224 

The report shows, moreover, that this 32.000 H.P. if sold 
at an average of SV 2 cents per kilowatt, and they operate 24 
hours per day, would yield the company a net profit of 
$10,543,180, or a sum equal to 5 per cent interest per annum 
on $210,863,680. In a statement before the Idaho board of 
equalization the company placed a value upon their property 
of $2,651,000. 
You have observed that this company operates under the 
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jurisdiction of the public utilities commission of the state of 
Idaho and the public service commission of the state of Oregon, 
and that it operates without competition. 

I should conclude, therefore, that the Snake river has passed 
into the control of a monopoly, owned by individuals and 
operated for a profit, under exclusive rights conferred by the 
state. If my conclusions are well founded we have revived the 
policy of granting monopolies which has always been opposed 
by the English common law as far back as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and, likewise, a policy which never has 
been in good repute in the United States. 

Unless the people of our country accept these conditions as 
permanent, on the grounds of public policy, the problem is yet 
to be solved. In its solution there are, as far as I know, but 
two theories to be considered. First — a state monopoly owned 
and operated for the benefit of all the people. Second — the 
abolishment of monopolies by opening the power possibilities 
to all citizens alike under the jurisdiction of the state which 
should oppose all forms of special privileges. The present 
condition represents the theory of imperialism ; the first remedy 
represents the theory of German socialism ; the second remedy 
is the usually accepted American plan, inasmuch as the govern- 
ment, according to this theory, is employed in the highest de- 
velopment of the power and efficiency of the individual. 

Socialism, under its several forms, is now a greater menace 
than it has been before in our history. The entire philosophy 
of Socialism is of German origin and is contained in a book 
known as "Das Kapital" written by Karl Marx. It is the bible 
of Socialism no matter in what country or under what name. 
It is based upon five elementary principles which are, 1 — class 
hatred ; 2 — abolition of national boundaries ; 3 — abolition of the 
family relations; A — abolition of religion; and 5 — abolition of 
property rights. These are the five great rocks upon which 
our constitution was conceived, and they are the five ele- 
mentary features of government that have made us, in a short 
period of 142 years, the most powerful and progressive people 
in the world. 
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The charge that capital has invaded the rights of the indi- 
vidual, together with the socialist propaganda during the past 
40 years, have not been barren of results. Class hatred is 
being advocated without restraint and the doctrine of a league 
of nations has already diverted our attention from Washing- 
ton's solemn warning. Our population statistics, when com- 
pared with the Bulletin of Church Statistics, indicate, appall- 
ing as it may appear, that the increase of church communicants 
as compared with the increase of population is falling behind 
at the rate of nearly one million per year. (Reports for 191 5-16 
published in 1916-17). Open attacks upon the rights of prop- 
erty have been made with such persistency that the para- 
mount feature of the next national election will probably be 
the federal ownership and operation of all public utilities, 
including railroads, telegraph, telephone and power plants in 
the United States. 

This bewhiskered quarrel between labor and capital should 
be settled before the two form a coalition and crush the great 
middle class whose rights are seldom mentioned. The signs 
of the times point to this very thing. The Snake river offers 
a favorable opportunity for the test. Capital, operating under 
the protection of the state, and without competition, doubtless, 
would seek an alliance rather than decapitation. At any rate 
the power wealth of Snake river, in my opinion, is destined to 
precipitate the final settlement. Let us indulge the hope that 
this picturesque and powerful river, with a name fraught with 
so much historic beauty, may, ultimately, occupy a high place 
in history and that its unmeasured wealth may tend to solidify 
rather than undermine, the principles of government which 
have made us great in the eyes of the world. 



